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CANADA.  Like  any  other  word, 
this  one  sounds  strange  if  you  say  it 
too  many  times.  But  endless  repetition  has 
produced  more  than  phonetic  distortion: 
Constant  debate  about  unity  and  national 
identity  has  slurred  our  familiarity  with 
Canada.  We  talk  about  this  country  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  its  politics  and  culture 
are  not  ours,  and  its  people  not  us. 

The  common  nonsense  that  passes  for 
wisdom  tells  us  that  most  young  Canadians 
don’t  care  about  this  country. 

We  think  they  do. 

In  these  pages.  Queen’s  students  and 
recent  graduates  talk  about  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  Canada,  how  it  has  affected  them, 
where  this  nation  is  headed,  and  how 
we’re  going  to  get  there. 

Topics  this  broad  are  hard  to  think 
about,  and  usually  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  is  what  everyone  else 
is  saying.  In  this  magazine,  we’ve  tried  to 
avoid  the  cliches  that  so  easily  enter  discus¬ 
sions  of  Canadian  culture  and  national 
identity. 

One  writer,  Wendy  Tsau,  wasn’t  sure 
she  had  anything  to  contribute.  Then  she 
realized  Canadian  identity  included  her. 
Wendy’s  name,  given  to  her  by  a  teacher 


who  said  her  Chinese  name  wasn’t 
Canadian  enough,  fits  well  in  a  discussion 
of  this  country. 

Roy  Ellis,  who  grew  up  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  Thunder  Bay  of  the  1960s, 
doesn’t  write  about  Two  Solitudes  or  theo¬ 
rize  on  What  it  Means  to  be  Canadian. 
Instead,  he  tells  an  honest  story  of  his 
childhood  in  this  northern  Ontario  work¬ 
ing  town. 

As  a  Canadian  who  grew  up  in  the 
United  States,  Tara  Mansbridge  developed 
a  fierce  nationalism  to  fend  off  childhood 
insults  and  give  her  roots,  a  place  to  call 
home,  somewhere  to  believe  in.  For  her, 
Canada  is  as  much  a  hope  as  it  ever  was  a 
home. 

Our  contribution  to  the  conversation  of 
Canada  isn’t  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 

Other  people’s  lives  and  stories  need  to  be 
told  in  other  places.  But  here  is  a  glimpse 
at  a  great  nation  through  the  personal  sto¬ 
ries  of  Queen’s  students:  our  country,  our 
lives. 
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Tommy  Diotte,  a  student  at  Laval,  celebrates  first 
returns  with  friends  at  the  Oui  camp  in  Montreal  Oct.  30, 
1 995.  The  tide  turned,  however,  and  Non  won  by  a  hair. 


es 


Ashley  Bristowe,  a  Queen’s  student  travelling  in  Asia 
during  the  vote,  tells  her  story  of  that  tense  time. 


anada 


My  father  lives  in  Alberta.  But  if  you  ask  him  where  he’s  from,  he’d 

tell  you  he’s  a  Montrealer.  My  father  is  also  unilingual,  an  anglo¬ 
phone  Quebecker.  He  has  said  to  me  that  the  Canadians  who  under¬ 
stand  Canada  best  are  the  Montrealers  his  age  and  older,  because 
they  lived  in  a  time  when  Montreal  was  the  true  centre  of  the  country.  They 
appreciate  Canada  in  its  diversity.  On  the  night  of  the  referendum  last  year,  my 
father  sat  alone  in  his  living  room  watching  the  polling  station  results  come  in  and 
drinking  alone.  My  father  doesn’t  drink.  And  he  even  more  rarely  cries. 
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WAS  in  the  Bangkok  airport  awaiting 
my  flight  to  Singapore  last  year  as  the 
referendum  approached.  About  an 
■  hour  before  my  flight  was  to  leave  I 
was  sitting  near  one  of  the  televisions  set 
up  in  the  airport  to  give  people  something 
to  look  at.  They  were  showing  recent 
reruns  of  American  news  broadcasts  with 
the  volume  low.  Suddenly  a  Canadian  flag 
appeared  in  the  corner  of  the  screen,  and 
I  stood  up  beside  the  television  to  listen.  It 
was  a  true  American  story,  with  good  and 
evil,  and  it  was  all 
done  in  a  smarmy 
voice:  pictures  of 


separatist  rallies  in  Quebec,  of  a  farmer  in 
Saskatchewan  who  had  mowed  “Mon 
Canada  Comprend  le  Quebec...  please 
stay  with  us”  into  his  wheat  field,  and  of  a 
woman  talking  to  the  camera  from 
Nathan  Philips  Square  in  Toronto. 

It  is  this  last  image  that  remains  with 
me  clearly  to  this  day,  over  a  year  later  and 


Canadian  for  what  seemed  like  thousands 
of  kilometres. 

I  called  my  grandmother  in  Victoria 
from  the  airport  once  I  pulled  myself 
together.  She,  in  her  stubbornness,  told 
me  flat  out  that  the  Quebeckers  still  in  the 
province  wouldn’t  be  stupid  enough  to 
vote  for  separation.  And  that  was  that. 


probably  for  always.  She  was  someone  the  They  wouldn’t  be  stupid  enough,  but 
reporter  had  just  stopped  downtown.  She  might  they  anyway? 

spoke  directly,  succinctly,  and  talked  about  My  brother  and  sister  go  to  Bishop’s 
the  rational  reasons  for  why  Quebec  University  in  Quebec.  I  stood  on  the 
should  stay  in  Canada.  Her  voice  bridge  to  Hull  with  my  sister  Ainsley 
trailed  off  suddenly  in  the  middle,  watching  the  fireworks  celebrating 
and  her  voice  broke:  “And. ..I  Canada  Day  this  past  July.  We  leaned 


don’t  want  them  to  go...”. 
I  bawled  in  the  middle 
of  the  airport,  snuf¬ 
fled  stupidly  to 


together,  standing  with  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  above  the  menagerie  of  boats  on  the 
river.  Tears  streamed  down  her  face  and  I 
stood  behind  her,  watching  the  well  of 


nose 


myself,  wiped  my  sentiment  spill  over  on  her  cheeks.  She  is 

an  anglophone  Canadian  now  living  in 
Quebec,  and  knows  the  pulse  of  our 
Canada  in  her  surroundings.  She  feels  it 
and  cries  for  the  paltry  French  education 
we  receive  in  Alberta  and  the  west,  for  the 
gas  station  attendants  she  tries  to  talk  to 
but  who  won’t  give  her  French  a  chance. 
She  cries  for  the  vision  of  the  Canadian 
flag  she  sees  in  her  head  as  I  do,  near  the 
Plaines  d’Abraham  in  Quebec  City, 
with  the  Fleur  de  Lis  underneath, 
both  proud. 

In  Singapore  prior  to  the 
referendum,  I  scoured  the 
papers  for  information 
each  day.  Nothing  could 
dispel  the  feeling  that  I 
should  be  in  Quebec, 
should  fly  home  and 
head  to  Montreal  with 
the  flood  of  Canadians 
from  across  the  coun¬ 
try  who  felt  as  I  did. 
My  penpal  Anne 
and  I  were  in  a  pub 
with  some  of  her 
friends.  A  field 
hockey  game  was 
on  television  and 
we  were  talking 
about  the  tense  sit¬ 
uation  between 
Singapore  and  the 
Philippines  over  the 
hanging  of  a  Filipino 
maid  in  S’pore  that 
May.  The  television 
caught  my  eye.  A  news 
break  during  the  com¬ 
mercials  showed  Jean 
Chretien  and  the  pro- 
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Canada  rally  in  Montreal.  The  television 
was  silent,  turned  down  to  allow  for  the 
overhead  music  of  the  pub.  I  ran  to  ask 
the  bartender  to  turn  up  the  volume,  and 
when  he  didn’t  seem  to  understand  why,  I 
gave  up  and  climbed  on  the  bar.  I  stood 
balanced  with  one  foot  on  the  brass  bar 
railing  and  one  on  a  round  table,  with  my 
face  at  the  television  straining  to  lip-read. 
Anne  was  at  the  bar  trying  to  convince  the 
staff  to  raise  the  volume,  and  her  friends 
were  watching  the  whole  scene  with  the 
amused  detachment  of  people  living  a 
world  away  from  a  country’s  turning 
point.  The  bar  staff  managed  to  turn  it  up 
just  seconds  before  the  images  of  my 
home  and  country  gave  way  to  the  story 
of  a  Malaysian  bus  crash  from  that  after¬ 
noon.  I  returned  to  my  seat  and  drank  my 
beer. 

In  my  head  my  brother  the  clown  yells, 
“Je  me  souviens,”  as  we  stand  on  the  train 
platform  at  Dorval,  having  just  realized 
we  misread  our  itinerary  and  are  missing 
our  plane  to  Quebec  City.  I  see  him  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  rock  on  the  west  coast  at  Long 
Beach,  raising  his  fists  in  a  victory  cheer, 
staring  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth  beyond 
the  ocean.  He  got  down  and  came  over  to 
us,  saying,  “What  a  country.  Sea  to  sea...  if 


it  doesn’t  fucking  break  up...”. 

On  October  31,  1995,  I  was  sitting  on 
an  empty  train  platform  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
and  a  man  came  along  eventually  and 
asked  me  where  I  was  from.  I  replied 
“Canada,”  and  he  came  to  life.  “Oh!  You 
had  a  referendum!  There  is  a  new  country 
in  our  world!  Quebec!”  In  the  Southeast 
Asian  papers  they  had  been  publishing  the 


pre-referendum  polls  with  vigour,  (which 
showed  the  separatist  sentiment  to  be 
slightly  ahead)  and  I  thought  he  might 
have  meant  those,  so  I  tried  not  to  panic. 
I  interrogated  him  as  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  he  was  relatively  uninformed 
beyond  his  conviction  that  Quebec  had 
voted  for  separation.  I  left  the  platform 
and  tried  to  find  a  phone.  Three  hours 
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and  several  cups  of  tea  later,  I  finally 
reached  my  mother.  “What  happened  with 
the  referendum?” 

“Well...  (excruciating  pause.  People  can 
be  so  sadistic)  ...we  are  still  one  country.” 

“By  less  than  a  percent!”  I  heard  my 
grandmother  pipe  up  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  relaxed  for  a  minute.  But  it  still 
didn’t  feel  over  and  done  with.  Our 
Canada  had  come  to  the  brink  and  I  felt 


like  a  traitor  for  being  abroad.  I  didn’t  have 
a  Canadian  flag  on  my  backpack,  but  there 
was  one  in  my  head.  I  wish  I  had  called  my 
father  as  well.  But  my  train  was  leaving  for 
the  north,  so  I  grabbed  my  things  and  left. 

The  volume  of  this  country  is  turned 
down.  People  are  frustrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  make  themselves  heard. 
But  really,  it’s  the  cacophony  of  voices  that 
is  deafening  everyone.  It’s  as  though  the 


people  who  are  running  this  farce  of  a 
nationalism  debate  have  their  fingers  in 
their  ears,  gesturing  madly  with  their 
elbows,  while  screaming  at  the  tops  of 
their  lungs.  Is  this  really  representative 
government?  It  may  well  have  been 
money  and  the  ethnic  vote  that  won  the 
election  for  Canada,  but  surely  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  as  worthy  of  franchise  as 
anyone  living  in  Quebec.  The  province  is 
not  an  island  and  to  have  Quebec  for  the 
francophones  is  to  make  a  certain,  delib¬ 
erate  type  of  amputation.  I  see  my  country 
and  my  patriotism  in  similar  ways;  things 
that  I  grew  up  within,  things  I  did  not 
choose.  Everyone  both  hates  and  loves 
their  family  deep  down,  even  if  they  won’t 
admit  fully  to  either  emotion.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  the  same.  You  cannot  undo  the 
blood  ties  to  your  relatives.  The  Plains  of 
Abraham  have  seen  the  blood  of  this 
struggle  and  there  have  been  others  since. 
Really,  there  is  so  much  more  at  stake  than 
just  a  question  of  French  and  English. 

My  family  and  I  have  a  share  in  this 
future.  Do  not  go  softly. 

Ashley  Bristowe  is  a  1996  graduate  of 
Queens. 
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throughout  the  world  have 
been  able  to  join  the  Queen's 
community  without  actually 
coming  to  campus. 
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spring  by  April  15th. 
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A  Canadian  Name 


By  Wendy  Tsau 


Tsau  Juei-Yuan,  as  the 
author  was  known  before  a 
teacher  in  Canada  said  it 
wasn’t  a  real  name. 


ing  with  W,  she  offered  the  name  Wendy, 
and  proceeded  to  sell  it  by  referring  to  all 
the  wonderful  traits  held  by  the  character 
with  the  same  name  in  Peter  Pan.  So,  on 
that  day  in  late  January,  1980,  I  became  a 
true  Canadian  in  the  eyes  of  my  teacher 
and  my  classmates  who  immediately  began 
calling  me  by  my  new  name,  Wendy. 

I’ve  had  my  Chinese  name  now  for  21 
years  and  my  Canadian  name  for  17.  Both 
are  equally  important  to  me,  and  give  me 
the  freedom  to  move  between  two  worlds, 
or  the  freedom  to  combine  them  into  one. 
At  English  school  I  have  always 
been  known  as  Wendy  Tsau.  At 
Chinese  school,  which  I  amended 
for  13  years,  I  was  Tsau  Juei-Yuan. 
When  I  began  to  acquire  personal 
identification  such  as  my  driver’s 
license  and  health  card,  I  decided  it 
was  time  to  amalgamate  my  two 
names.  Now  my  real,  full  name  is 
Wendy  Juei-Yuan  Tsau.  This  name, 
along  with  a  picture,  confirms  my 
nationality  and  citizenship  in  both 
Canadian  and  Taiwanese  passports. 
That’s  me,  someone  with  two 
names,  mo  identities,  but  one  life 
in  which  they  all  come  together. 

Wendy  Tsau  is  a  drama  student  at 
Queen  s. 


IT  WAS  mid-January,  1980,  five 
MONTHS  after  my  family  and  I  immi¬ 
grated  to  Canada  from  Taiwan.  Mrs. 
Waisglass,  my  senior  kindergarten 
teacher,  asked  to  meet  with  my  parents. 
This  caused  them  great  concern  and  anxi¬ 
ety.  In  Chinese  culture,  teachers  are 
revered,  and  meeting  with  them  usually 
means  trouble.  My  parents  grilled  me  on 
what  it  was  that  I  was  doing  wrong  at 
school.  Nothing,  I  told  them.  Although  I 
had  been  silent  for  the  first  four  months  of 
school,  I  had  recently  begun  to  speak 
English  and  make  friends  in  my  class.  I 
didn’t  know  why  Mrs.  Waisglass  was  upset 
with  me.  Enlisting  the  help  of  my  big 
uncle  (Uncle  Lawrence  in  Western  terms) 
who  was  fluent  in  English,  my  parents  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  big  meeting.  And  so  the 
three  of  them  went  to  Cherokee  Public 
School  and  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Waisglass. 
She  told  my  parents  and  Uncle  Lawrence 
that  I  was  a  delightful  child,  a  quick  learn¬ 
er,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Puzzled  by  Mrs. 
Waisglass’s  positive  comments,  my  parents 
asked  her  to  get  to  the  point;  in  other 
words,  was  there  a  problem? 

Oh,  there  was  a  problem  alright.  Mrs. 
Waisglass  became  very  serious  as  she 
explained  to  my  parents  exactly  what  the 
problem  was.  It  had  to  do  with  my  name 
—  she  felt  that  I  didn’t  have  a  real  name  as 
of  yet,  and  that  I  should  get  one  soon  so  I 
could  finally  become  a  true  “Canadian.” 

I  don’t  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  real 
name.  One  can  have  numerous 
names,  but  each  of  these  names 
can  be  mutually  exclusive,  repre¬ 
senting  different  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  or  beliefs  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  competition  for  impor¬ 
tance  or  credibility.  I  have  a 
Chinese  name,  which  is  also  my 
initial  name.  Translated  into 
English,  my  Chinese  name  is  Tsau 
Juei-Yuan.  Meaning  “many,  many, 
of  all  the  best  things,”  I  entered 
the  world  with  this  name,  attend¬ 
ed  kindergarten  in  Taipei  with  this 
name,  and  came  to  Canada  with 
this  name.  It  is  a  real  name.  But  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Waisglass  felt  it 
would  be  too  difficult  for  the 
other  students  to  pronounce.  If 


they  couldn’t  say  my  name,  how  could  I 
ever  become  one  of  them?  How  would  I 
ever  make  friends,  adjust  to  school,  and 
become  a  productive  member  of  Canadian 
society?  Mrs.  Waisglass  must  have  meant 
well  when  she  called  the  meeting  with  my- 
parents  and  told  them  that  giving  me  a 
Canadian  name  would  be  much  better  for 
me  and  my  future.  My  parents  agreed  with 
her  —  but,  at  a  loss  for  Canadian  names, 
they  turned  to  my  uncle  Lawrence  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  rather  liked  the  name 
Winnie. 

Why  my  father  didn’t  name  me  after 
his  favourite  female  movie  stars  is  beyond 
me.  Katherine  is  a  beautiful  name, 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  wonderful,  and 
Marlena  invokes  a  certain  sense  of  mys¬ 
tery  —  unfortunately,  my  father  thought 
Winnie  would  suit  me  fine  and  he  went  to 
school  to  tell  Mrs.  Waisglass  his  decision. 
She  wasn’t  pleased.  According  to  her, 
-  Winnie  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  She 
explained  that  the  name  Winnie  meant 
“small,  diminutive”  —  definitely  not  a 
name  any  parent  would  want  for  their 
child  bursting  with  potential.  It  was  not 
clear  if  she  made  up  the  meaning  or 
whether  she  had  actually  memorized  every 
name  and  meaning  in  a  baby  name  dictio¬ 
nary,  but  her  explanation  was  enough  to 
make  my  father  change  his  mind.  Tired  of 
the  whole  thing,  he  asked  Mrs.  Waisglass 
for  suggestions.  Thinking  that  my  father 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  realm  of  names  start- 


The  author  and  her  younger  brother,  Tsau 
Yeou-Way.  His  “Canadian”  name:  Jeffrey. 
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Eva  Chanda  writes  abouMoomi 


cranes  and  living  with  change. 


IN  1967,  at  the  age  of  one-and-a-half,  I  came  to  CaiWj 
from  my  birthplace,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  Photos  fr« 
show  a  smiling,  cheerful  toddler  in  a  nautical-print  M 
a  white  pleated  miniskirt.  I  was  attached  by  a  leather  har^ 
ever- vigilant  mother  to  prevent  her  firstborn  from  falling 
into  the  roiling,  frigid  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic.  How 
passage  from  Rotterdam  to  Montreal  aboard  the  S.S.  Maas 
already  troubled  my  tiny  soul. 
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ONCE  safe  in  Toronto,  our  destina¬ 
tion,  I  became  desperately  afraid 
of  what  I  called  “humpies”:  large 
construction  cranes  perched  menacingly 
like  black  steel  vultures  atop  the  skeletal, 
nascent  skyscrapers  that  dotted  the  hori¬ 
zon.  As  soon  as  I  spotted  a  crane,  slowly 
yet  inexorably  swinging  its  head  toward 
me,  I  would  thrust  my  stubby  forefinger 
toward  it  and  shriek,  “Humpy  humpy 
humpy”  in  a  mantra  of  trepidation. 
“Humpy”  was  also  my  word  for  large 
ships,  in  particular,  the  Maasdam. 

My  life  in  Germany,  as  seen  in  photos 
and  home  movies,  was  a  joyful  procession 
from  snuggling  in  my  mother’s  arms,  to 
being  nuzzled  by  a  whiskered  great-grand¬ 
mother,  to  being  paraded  proudly  in  the 
park  by  my  father,  to  bouncing  on  my 
grandfather’s  knee,  to  being  lugged 
around  the  family  home  by  my  teenage 
aunt  as  if  I  were  her  very  own  living  doll. 
Perhaps  I  felt  a  sense  of  loss  at  being 
snatched  away  from  it  all,  and  the  humpy 
was  the  symbol  of  the  change  and  of  my 
grief. 

We  eventually  settled  in  a  red-brick 
rowhouse  across  the  street  from  an  abat¬ 
toir  on  Clinton  Street,  and  began  the 


process  of  adapting  to  our  new  country. 
We  spoke  primarily  German  at  home,  but 
I  quickly  learned  English  and  even,  appar¬ 
ently,  fluent  toddler  Italian,  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  dominated  by  Italian  immi¬ 
grants  with  lots  of  children. 

M  Y  MOTHER,  who  was  from  Germany, 

a  land  of  exquisite  chocolates  and  cakes, 
became  addicted  to  —  of  all  things  — 
Cott’s  Cream  Soda.  My  father.  East  Indian 
and  a  former  Hindu,  discovered  the  car¬ 
nivorous  pleasures  of  the  Bloor  Tavern  & 
Steak  House.  It  served  him  16-ounce  slabs 
of  beef  adorned  with  little  red  or  blue 
plastic  steers  with  WELL  DONE,  then,  as 
he  grew  bolder,  RARE,  branded  on  them. 
I  was  partial  to  A&W  Whistle  Dogs 
washed  down  with  a  Baby  Root  Beer  in  a 
frosty  miniature  glass  mug,  all  brought 
straight  to  our  elephantine  Plymouth  Fury. 
Another  childhood  hot-spot  was  Smitty’s 
Pancake  House,  where  I  was  crowned 
with  a  cardboard  rendition  of  a  feathered 
“Indian”  head-dress,  then  regaled  with 
colouring  books,  crayons,  and  plastic  trin¬ 
kets. 

But  my  favourite  destination  of  them  all 


was  Honest  Ed’s  Bargain  Emporium  on 
the  corner  of  Bloor  and  Markham.  The 
store  was  decorated  with  an  eye-popping 
panoply  of  multicoloured  neon  signs, 
flashing  lights,  and  huge,  illuminated 
rotating  faux  beach  balls  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  building.  Every  day  shop¬ 
pers  lined  up  outside  the  store  before  it 
opened,  some  sitting  on  milk  crates  to 
ease  the  wait.  The  doors  opened  at  noon 
sharp,  and  the  eager  hordes  swarmed  in, 
mainly  immigrant  women  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colours,  with  children  in  tow 
and  bargain  fever  burning  in  their  eyes. 

The  interior  lighting  didn’t  live  up  to 
the  carnival  promise  of  the  exterior.  The 
dreary  fluorescent  tube  illumination 
imparted  a  harsh  green  glow  to  everything 
and  everyone.  Still,  a  powerful,  collective 
energy  united  people  as  they  hunched 
over  the  display  bins,  rummaging  franti¬ 
cally  through  piles  of  merchandise,  from 
sturdy  cotton  underpants  to  shiny  cook¬ 
ware. 

There  were  no  change  cabins,  no  full- 
length  three-way  mirrors,  and  no  obse¬ 
quious  sales  clerks  hungry  for  commis¬ 
sion.  Right  in  the  aisles  shoes  were  kicked 
off,  skirts  were  hiked  up,  garments  were 


photo  courtesy  Honest  Ed’s 


hastily  pulled  on  over  existing  outfits. 
Clothing  was  held  against  squirming  chil¬ 
dren  to  estimate  fitting.  Opinions  and 
merits  of  particular  items  were  gathered 
by  loudly  calling  out  to  friends,  sisters, 
frightened-looking  husbands.  This  was  the 
primal  hunter-gatherer  shopping  experi¬ 
ence,  an  Amazonian  realm  men  entered  at 
their  peril. 

I  basked  in  the  electric  atmosphere, 
amused  myself  by  crawling  around  under 
the  displays.  The  creaky,  well-worn  hard¬ 
wood  floors  were  smooth,  lustrous,  and 
driftwood  grey.  Other  children  —  total 
strangers  — became  fleeting  floor  friends. 
Together,  we  created  tents  with  volumi¬ 
nous  floral-print  dresses,  composed  sym¬ 
phonies  for  orchestras  of  pots  and  pans, 
and  turned  tear-stained  cheeks,  ignored  by 
preoccupied  mothers,  into  rosy  smiles  and 
squeaky  giggles.  What  more  could  a  kid 
ask  for? 

Recently,  my  husband  and  I  drove  to 
downtown  Toronto  and  met  up  with  my 
parents.  My  mother  and  I  promptly  draft¬ 
ed  an  itinerary  to  conquer  the  myriad  of 
shopping  opportunities  —  including  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Honest  Ed’s.  We  had  not  been 
there  in  25  years. 


The  beach  balls  are  gone,  but  the  facade 
is  still  lit  with  enough  twinkling  bulbs  to 
power  a  small  village  well  into  the  next 
century.  Inside,  the  store  looks  exactly  as 
I  remember  —  but  I  am  now  too  big  to 
crawl  under  the  display  tables.  The  faces 
have  changed  from  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Middle  European  to  East  Indian, 
Caribbean,  and  Asian,  yet  I  felt  an  imme¬ 
diate  kinship  with  them.  The  women  still 
forage  for  bargains,  the  bargains  still  can 
be  found,  and  the  children  still  play. 
Honest  Ed  Mirvish  has  become  a  cultural 
doyen  but  he  still  owns  the  store  that 
bears  his  name.  Like  many  of  his  loyal 
customers,  he  has  pulled  himself  from 
humble  beginnings  to  success  and  fulfill¬ 
ment. 

CZIanadians  who  see  this  country  as 

Two  Solitudes,  English  and  Erench,  cling 
to  a  myth  which  probably  never  truly 
existed,  and  which  certainly  doesn’t  exist 
now.  Canada  has  never  been  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  Switzerland  with  politely  compartmen¬ 
talized  bilingualism  providing  stability 
(but,  frankly,  tedium).  In  Canada,  we  are 
all  newcomers  in  a  nation  that  is  constant¬ 


ly  reinventing  itself.  Each  generation 
brings  a  new  wave  of  adventurers,  pio¬ 
neers,  rebels,  survivors,  and  refugees  from 
all  around  the  world.  Even  the  natives’ 
ancestors,  thousands  of  years  ago,  carried 
their  hopes  across  the  Bering  land  bridge 
in  search  of  a  better  life,  not  content  with 
the  status  quo.  This  fragile  equilibrium 
between  order  and  chaos  is  what  defines 
us  as  a  nation,  and  is  in  itself  a  constant. 

Great  cultures  throughout  history  have 
been  those  at  an  intersection  of  many 
paths,  people,  and  ideas.  Students  are 
taught  in  first-year  chemistry  that  oil  and 
water  don’t  mix,  but  I  disagree.  Give  me 
some  fine  Spanish  olive  oil,  Italian  bal¬ 
samic  vinegar,  German  hot  mustard, 
Indian  peppercorns,  Erench  herbs,  and 
Ontario  lettuce,  and  I’ll  gladly  prove  it. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation,  we  must 
embrace  what  we  inherently  fear:  change, 
uncertainty,  the  big  scary  “humpy”  loom¬ 
ing  over  our  heads.  We  have  to  stride  con¬ 
fidently  on  board,  and  see  where  the  ship 
takes  us.  If  we’re  lucky,  there’ll  be  an 
Honest  Ed’s  on  the  other  side. 

Eva  Chanda  recently  completed  her 
Masters  of  Science  in  Biology. 


QUEEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  CENTRE 
FALL  OR  WINTER  TERM  1997/1998 


MAKE  THIS  THE  YEAR  YOU  « 
EXPERIENCE  A  TERM  IN  EUROPE! 


THE  FALL  TERM  PROVIDES  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  CONCENTRATIONS  IN: 

Art  History;  Classics;  Drama;  English;  Film;  History; 
Political  Studies;  Religion;  JVbmen’s  Studies;  and 
Languages. 

-  -’-  Si 

THE  WINTER  TERM  OFFERS  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  CONCENTRATIONS  IN: 
Commerce;  Economics;  History;  Geography;  Law; 
Political  Studies  and  Languages. 


The  thirteen  week  Fall  session  runs  from  September  8 
to  December  5, 1997  and  the  Winter  session  runs  from 
January  5  to  April  3,  1998. 


The  total  program  cost  includes: 

•  ISC  tuition  fees  -  $2, 700  (per  term)  including: 
field  trips  around  Britain  and  to  the  Continent; 
most  textbooks;  facilities  fees  (library,  computing; 
email;  sports) 

•  Accommodation  and  All  Meals  —  $6,300  (per  term) 


For  more  information  about 
programs,  call  545-2815  or 
1800-733-0390  or  please  visit 
the  International  Study 
Centre  Office  B206 
Mackintosh-Corry  Hall 
(across  from  cafeteria) 


For  information  about  Financial  Assistance,  call  Student  Awards  at 
545-2216  or  email  awardsfdpostqueensu.ca 

Applications  for  the  Fall  Term  must  he  mailed  by  July  1st. 
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A  boy  from  Thunder  Bay  talks  about  being 
from  Northern  Ontario,  being  white, 
being  middle-class,  and  being  young  and 
innocent  and  shaped  by  his  environment. 
It’s  all  politics  as  far  as  he’s  concerned. 


By  Roy  Ellis 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  KID 

growing  up  in 
Thunder  Bay  I  awoke 
each  morning  to  the 
smell  of  beer.  My 
parents’  home  was 
right  across  the  street  from  the  local  brew¬ 
ery.  My  tall  second-story  bedroom  window 
overlooked  the  brewery  complex  which 
consisted  of  a  cluster  of  windowless,  dilap¬ 
idated  buildings,  wooden  sheds  and  large 
aluminum  malt  bins  connected  with  piping 
and  conveyers.  The  grinding  mill  was  on 
the  exterior  of  the  brewery  and  it  filled  the 
whole  neighbourhood  with  the  aroma  of 
freshly  ground  barley  hops  and  malt. 
When  we  smelled  it  we  would  run  over 
and  play  in  the  fragrant  steaming  malt- 
husks  which  poured  out  of  an  aluminum 
spigot  at  the  side  of  the  mill.  My  folks  did¬ 
n’t  drink  for  religious  reasons,  so  I  didn’t 
know  what  beer  was  except  that  our 
neighbours  drank  it  whenever  they  were  in 
a  funny  mood.  I  also  knew  it  came  in 
stumpy  brown  bottles  which  people 


seemed  to  like  to  break  everywhere  they 
possibly  could.  We  got  to  know  Fred,  the 
beer  retailer,  pretty  well.  When  I  was  four¬ 
teen  he  sold  us  six-packs  of  Silver  Spray 
under  the  table,  which  is  where  we  would 
inevitably  end  up. 

McVicar’s  Creek  snaked  and  snarled  its 
way  through  a  lush  wooded  valley  which 
ran  through  the  middle  of  town.  It  was  like 
the  Don  Valley  except  for  the  lack  of  dead 
bodies  being  found  every  so  often  along 
the  trailsides.  Once  I  came  across  a  young 
native  guy  who  had  slipped  on  a  greasy 
rock  and  ripped  his  stomach  open  on  a 
jagged  piece  of  shale.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bank  cradling  a  curl  of  dark  intestine  in  his 


hand  like  it  was  something  he’d  stumbled 
upon  and  wanted  to  look  more  closely  at. 
I’ll  never  forget  his  calm,  detached,  nearly 
mystical  expression.  And  I  remember  the 
tangy  smell  of  booze  on  him,  too. 

There  were  lots  of  natives  down  by  the 
creek,  especially  under  the  Algoma  Street 
bridge.  The  bridge  spanned  the  entire 
creek  valley  and  smelled  of  musty  con¬ 
crete,  of  urine  and  feces  from  the  dripping 
sewer-main  which  dangled  beneath  the 
bridge’s  belly,  and  of  alcohol  from  the 
homeless.  People  joke  about  natives  drink¬ 
ing  Aqua  Velva,  Lysol,  rubbing  alcohol, 
and  anti-freeze,  but  it’s  no  joke.  People 
drink  that  poison  to  the  last  drop  —  maybe 
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because  it  takes  them  somewhere  else, 
maybe  because  it  gets  them  past  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  being  trapped  between  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  never-ending  flow  of 
white  man’s  shit. 

Kenny  Agamaway  and  I  got  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  together.  Kenny  always  wore  rub¬ 
ber  boots  and  I  wore  green  North  Stars.  I 
wanted  white  and  black  but  mom  thought 
green  would  hide  the  grass  stains.  I’ll  tell 
you,  running  with  Kenny  across  wet  grass 
first  thing  in  the  morning  was  poetry. 
Running  with  Kenny  across  wet  grass  on  a 
golf  course  late  at  night  was  trespassing. 
That’s  what  Constable  McGowan  said  as 
he  stuffed  us  into  the  back  seat  of  his  police 
cruiser.  I  think  he  was  a  golfer  so  he  could¬ 
n’t  overlook  the  fact  Kenny  had  been 
stamping  dents  into  the  perfectly  mani¬ 
cured  putting  green  with  his  boot  heels. 
My  parents  grounded  me  for  two  weeks 
and  said  I  shouldn’t  play  with  Kenny  any¬ 
more.  That  he  was  a  bad  influence.  I  fig¬ 
ured  it  was  a  good  idea  not  to  tell  them  I 
burned  the  18th  hole  flag  with  a  Bic 
lighter. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Lezzie.  This  old 
fart  was  the  devil  in  disguise.  I  think 
he  was  Polish,  about  seventy  years 
old,  and  he  smelled  like  carrion.  He  drift¬ 
ed  like  a  ghost  through 
the  creek  valley,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  his  head  bowed 
forward  like  a  Jesuit 
monk  on  a  contempla¬ 
tive  stroll.  But  he  wasn’t 
contemplating  God.  He 
was  a  pederast  —  and 
whenever  we  encoun¬ 
tered  him  on  the  trails  he 
would  ask  with  a  thick, 
raspy  accent,  “Piece  of 
the  ass?  Quarter  for 
piece  of  the  ass...?”  I 
envisaged  the  transac¬ 
tion,  if  it  had  ever  come 
to  pass,  as  a  primitive 
surgical  manoeuvre 
involving  a  jackknife 
and  the  exposing  of  one’s 
buttocks.  The  older  guys 
would  sometimes  actual¬ 
ly  convince  him  they 
were  game,  get  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  then  we’d  all  bolt 
off  laughing  —  pumping 
with  adrenaline.  But  we 
knew  Lezzie  was  sick,  we 
knew  he  was  bad,  and  so 


we  never  felt  even  a  twinge  of  guilt  when 
we  literally  pelted  him  black  and  blue  with 
crab  apples.  He  was  our  own  private  Satan, 
and  we  kept  him  a  secret.  In  one  sense  we 
protected  him  from  the  processes  of  adult 
justice.  He  was  a  creek  dweller  just  like  we 
were,  and  that  counted  for  something.  Our 
internal  justice  system  was  primitive,  rigor¬ 
ous,  brutal  at  times,  but  it  worked. 

My  best  friend  was  Brad  Racic.  He  was 
the  coolest  guy  in  the  universe.  Physical 
culture  came  easy  to  him.  He  could  dial  a 
phone  faster  than  anyone  on  earth.  That 
may  not  sound  like  much,  but  when  you’re 
12,  everything  counts.  We  used  to  wear  the 
same  things  at  school,  but  the  girls  liked 
Brad  and  thought  I  was  weird.  At  a  very 
young  age  I  learned  innate  style,  not  fash¬ 
ion,  is  what  counts.  His  dad  was  a  welder 
by  trade  and  his  family  had  what  they 
called  a  “wreck-room”  in  the  basement 
with  dimable  lights,  an  L-shaped  sofa,  and 
a  big  hi-fi  stereo.  His  older  brothers,  even 
cooler  than  he  was,  played  Rocky  Horror, 
Meat  Loaf  and  Frank  Zappa  albums  while 
we  sat  in  the  dark  feeling  all  those  dirty 
words  seep  into  our  souls,  taking  the  shape 
of  that  dark  chthonic  embryo  which  would 
someday  burst  forth  full-grown  as  a 
teenager. 

My  older  brother  Gordon  was  a  smart, 


wild  kid.  He  started  fishing  before  he  was 
toilet-trained.  He  used  to  drag  me  with 
him  down  to  the  mouth  of  McVicar’s 
creek  where  it  drained  into  Lake  Superior. 
I  was  the  worm-gatherer  and  was  damn 
good  at  it.  You  have  to  have  nimble  fingers 
to  nab  the  really  big  night-crawlers  because 
once  you  lift  up  the  rock  those  guys  head 
for  China  like  greased  lightning.  When 
Gord  had  caught  his  fill  of  specs,  he  would 
snag  suckers  with  a  huge  treble  hook  and 
then  we’d  run  leaping  and  howling  up  to 
the  train  tracks  and  lay  the  “whistlers”  on 
the  rails  and  wait  for  a  big  engine  to  come 
barrelling  down  the  tracks  and  —  WOW 
—  the  fish  heads  would  fly! 

There  was  an  abandoned  grain  elevator 
there  and  we’d  break  in  and  hunt  for  giant 
rats.  These  grain-fed  rats  were  big  as  dogs. 
The  elevator  was  spooky  and  shafted  with 
cold,  pale  light.  Everything  was  covered  in 
a  thin  layer  of  flour-white  grain  dust;  you 
couldn’t  even  hear  footsteps.  From  time  to 
time  vagrants  and  drifters  lived  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  we’d  find  old  spring  mattresses, 
empty  tin  cans,  soiled  clothing,  and  rat-bit- 
ten  pornographic  magazines.  The  whole 
experience  was  post-apocalyptic.  The  grain 
storage  bins  were  massive,  cavernous 
cathedrals  of  emptiness  which  rose  200 
feet  into  the  blackest  black  you  could  ever 
imagine.  It  was  scary, 
but  Gord  would  yell 
something  brave  and 
silly  into  the  nothing¬ 
ness,  and  the  echo 
would  send  the  unseen 
pigeons  reeling  and 
flapping  above  our 
heads,  and  then  I’d  feel 
safe  again. 

I  remember  the  late 
sixties  very  well.  The 
local  economy  was 
booming,  the  grain 
boats  were  thick  in  the 
Port  Arthur  harbour, 
the  rail  cars  rolled  night 
and  day,  the  trans- 
Canada  highway  was 
jammed  with  pulp- 
trucks  heading  to  the 
kraftmill  in  Fort 
William.  Everyone  had 
a  joh.  Everyone  had  a 
house  —  well,  everyone 
except  the  people 
under  the  bridge.  My 
dad,  a  farm  boy  turned 
high  school  teacher, 
had  huge,  mangy  lamb- 


“His  older  brothers,  who  were  even  cooler,  would 
play  Rocky  Horror,  Meat  Loaf  and  Frank  Zappa 
albums  while  we  sat  in  the  dark  feeling  all  those  dirty 
words  seep  down  into  our  souls  —  taking  the  shape 
of  that  dark  chthonic  embryo  which  would  someday 
burst  forth  full-grown  as  a  teenager.” 


“That  question,  bred  in  some  far-off  city  by  modern-minded,  self-determined, 
free-flying  women  spirits  must  have  haunted  and  depressed  her  as  much  as  it 
empowered  her.  Thunder  Bay  was  twenty  hours  from  Toronto  by  car  and  a  lam¬ 
entable  twenty  years  behind  it  in  terms  of  women’s  liberation.” 


chop  sideburns.  As  the  family  grew  he 
traded  in  the  Nash  Rambler  for  a  jade 
green  AMC  Matador  stationwagon,  and 
boy,  could  that  beast  drink  gasoline.  My 
mom,  an  auburn,  freckled  beauty  and  a 
native  of  sunny  California  was  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  She  wasn’t  about  to  be  any 
man’s  snow-bound  wife  or  hunting  widow 
and  as  a  result  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
woman  on  our  block  to  hang  a  women’s  lib 
poster  over  the  washing  machine  in  her 
laundry  room.  It  was  a  big,  brash  blood- 
red  poster  overlaid  with  a  depiction  of  a 
white  clenched  fist  above  the  words  “WHY 
NOT?”  That  question,  bred  in  some  far-off 
city  by  modern-  minded,  self-determined, 
free-flying  women  spirits  must  have  haunt¬ 
ed  and  depressed  her  as  much  as  it  empow¬ 
ered  her.  Thunder  Bay  was  twenty  hours 
from  Toronto  by  car  and  a  lamentable 
twenty  years  behind  it  in  terms  of  women’s 
liberation. 

Against  all  odds  the  Peace  Movement 


made  it  to  Thunder  Bay.  I  remember  the 
hippies  my  father,  (the  hippie  anti-Christ) 
in  his  bottomless  compassion,  referred  to 
as  “Acid-heads.”  I  had  a  friend  named 
Russel  Lovekin  who  spoke  with  an  English 
accent  and  his  older  brother,  James,  was  a 
real  hippie  (this  was  1969).  James  was  a 
dead-ringer  for  John  Lennon  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  got  laid  a  lot  because  of  it.  He  used  to 
escort  Russel  and  me  down  to  the  Italian 
ghetto  to  a  small,  squat  house  where  a 
bunch  of  peace-freaks  hung  out.  We  called 
it  the  “Hippie  House.”  My  memory  of  that 
house  is  clear.  It  was  a  candlelit  hovel,  clut¬ 
tered  with  ratty  old  upholstered  chairs  and 
sofas,  and  it  was  smoky  and  undernour¬ 
ished  and  crawling  with  groovy,  colourful- 
ly  dressed  hippies  —  “hair-farmers,” 
according  to  dad.  The  walls  were  saturated 
with  spray-painted  messages:  “Make  Love 
not  War,”  “Keep  on  Trucking,”  “Peace 
Daddy.”  The  music  was  Hendrix,  Beatles 
and  Joplin  —  dark,  sexy,  bluesy  and  radi¬ 


cally  disorienting  to  a  kid  whose  idea  of 
good  songwriting  was  “How  Great  Thou 
Art.”  The  most  remarkable  element  of  the 
Hippie  House  was  the  model  train  set 
whose  tracks  ran  helter-skelter  between  the 
living  room  and  the  dining  room.  The  hip¬ 
pies  took  great  delight  in  our  enthusiasm 
about  the  train  set,  which  served  as  an  emi¬ 
nently  funky  way  of  “passing  the  bong.” 

I  was  in  grade  two  when  that  great 
decade  ended.  On  the  first  day  of  school 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  Mrs.  Yule,  my 
public  school  teacher,  erased  “1969”  from 
the  chalk-board  and  replaced  it  —  in  neat, 
bold,  exaggerated  figures  —  with  “1970.” 
Then  she  lit  a  wax  birthday  cake  and  we  all 
sang  “Happy  Birthday.”  If  we’d  known  the 
seventies  were  bringing  us  the  War 
Measures  Act  and  Watergate,  we  would 
have  held  a  wake  instead. 

Roy  Ellis  is  a  student  of  theology  at 
Queen’s. 
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^  M;  '  n;  .!  :  rolling  around  on  the  floor  laughing  when  I  did, 

One  of  those  beautiful  nights  when  calling  out,  “out  in  a  boat.” 
the  air  is  fresh  and  leaves  hurry  down  “We  do  normal  stuff,”  I  mumble,  embarrassed, 
to  my  feet.  One  of  those  wonderful  I  could  feel  myself  turning  red. 
fall  nights  when  I  want  to  be  any-  “Do  y’all  have  radios?”  he  continues,  curious, 

where  but  here,  musing  about  what  it  is  to  be  I  get  up  and  walk  out  of  the  room. 

Canadian.  As  I  sit  in  front  of  this  imaginary  •  •  • 

paper,  I  wish  I  were  outside  in  the  dark,  sniffing  When  I  was  11  or  12  years  old  my  family  took 
the  leaves.  a  two-month  vacation  in  England.  Both  my  par- 

•  •  •  ents  are  British,  but,  being  born  in  Canada,  this 

“What  do  y’all  do  fer  entertainment  up  there?”  was  my  first  trip  home  to  what  my  father  likes  to 
“Excuse  me?”  Eace  flushed,  I  turn  to  my  call  “the  motherland.”  It’s  silly  of  him  to  say  that, 
inquisitor.  I  never  really  believed  he  cared  for  the  place,  and 

Mr.  Entertainment  swivels  in  his  chair  to  face  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact  most  of  his  family  lived 
me.  there,  he  would  never  go  back.  Of  course,  that’s 

“Ah  was  wond’ring,”  he  says,  looking  more  a  judgment  of  mine.  I  don’t  know  how  attached 
than  proud  of  himself,  “what  y’all  do  fer  enter-  Dad  is  to  England.  I  probably  never  will, 
tainment  up  North.”  Like  most  tourists,  we  hit  all  the  major  hot 

The  southern  drawl  was  beginning  to  irritate  spots:  Big  Ben,  Stonehenge,  the  white  cliffs  of 
me.  I’d  only  been  in  North  Carolina  six  weeks.  Dover,  and  the  Tower,  where  my  younger  sister 
“Are  you  serious?”  I  asked.  As  one  of  two  and  I  laid  our  heads  on  Anne  Boleyn’s  chopping 
Canadians  in  my  high  school,  I  was  an  oddity.  block.  The  only  thing  I  really  remember  now  is 
“Well,  Ah  guess  Ah  am.”  The  words  slipped  how  boring  these  places  all  were, 
slowly  from  his  mouth.  I  had  already  been  My  mother  has  this  favourite  anecdote  she 
mocked  repeatedly  because  of  my  accent.  Groups  likes  to  tell  relatives  who  visit.  She  remembers  me 
of  kids  would  ask  me  to  say  “out  and  about,”  coming  up  to  her  in  the  middle  of  some  famous 


A  story  from  outside 

Tara  Mansbridge 


nhnfo  hv  Shanthi  Aranha 


museum  and  telling  her  that  I  had  had 
enough,  that  I  was  “All  cultured  out!”  She 
laughs  a  lot  at  that.  I  don’t  find  it  that 

funny.  I  just  wanted  to  go  home. 

•  •  • 

Quite  a  few  people  ask  if  I’m  related  to 
Peter  Mansbridge.  I’m  not.  I  don’t  know 
where  Peter  got  his  name.  It’s  my  name, 
and  it  comes  from  England.  If  there’s  a 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Mansbridge  tree, 
I  haven’t  found  it.  It  must  have  been  graft¬ 
ed  onto  some  other  plant. 

One  of  these  days  I’m  going  to  get  sick 
of  the  question  and  answer  that  we  are 
related,  and  he’s  my  first  cousin.  I  imagine 
a  horde  of  hungry  lawyers  would  descend 
upon  me  and  my  family  and  suck  up  all 
our  non-existent  wealth.  If  this  were  the 
States  it  could  happen.  Then  I  could  go  on 
Oprah.  But  Oprah  doesn’t  care  much 
about  Canadians. 

•  •  • 

They  often  teased  me  because  of  my 
skin  colour.  I  always  thought  it  was  ironic, 
in  a  region  peopled  with  citizens  who 
believe  dark  skin  to  be  a  sign  of  inferiori¬ 
ty,  that  I  was  too  white  for  them.  I  started 
wearing  jeans,  even  when  it  was  100 
degrees  outside.  They  called  me  Snow 
White  and  The  Ghost.  I  didn’t  like  wear¬ 


ing  dresses  that  came  up  past  my  ankles. 

I  refused  to  tan  myself.  My  stubborn 
British  skin  would  only  burn  anyway.  And 
there  was  the  spectre  of  cancer  to  think 
about.  When  you’re  as  fair-skinned  as  I 
am,  and  four  grandparents  have  had  some 
sort  of  cancer,  you  stay  out  of  the  sun.  The 
genetic  shadow  falls  too  firmly  for  you  to 
venture  out  of  it. 

•  •  • 

I  was  born  in  Montreal.  So,  technically, 
I  am  Quebecois.  I  don’t  have  a  Canadian 
birth  certificate  to  present  to  people.  It  is 
-tangled  up  somewhere  in  the  bureaucracy 
of  a  Montreal  hospital.  I  have  a  baptismal 
certificate.  Baptismal  certificates  are  legal 
forms  of  Canadian  citizenship  for  Quebec, 
and  one  Maritime  province,  I  think  Nova 
Scotia.  It’s  ironic  that  I,  who  live  so  rarely 
by  religion,  define  my  citizenship  by  reli¬ 
gion.  The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more 
my  whole  life  seems  ironic. 

•  •  • 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  as  a 
first-generation  Canadian,  I  feel  my  citi¬ 
zenship  more  acutely  than  other 
Canadians  do.  I  own  a  Canadian  flag.  I 
frequently  cry  when  I  hear  the  national 
anthem.  I  am  an  ardent  federalist.  But 
most  of  all,  I  feel  all  the  seasons  with 


exclamation  marks. 

For  me,  it  is  not  simply  winter,  but 
Winter!  I  learned  this  from  my  parents. 
Although  they  lived  in  Canada  seven  years 
before  I  was  born,  they  delighted  in  the 
change  of  seasons  as  much  as  I,  new  to  the 
world,  did.  We  played  together  in  the 
snow,  which  is  rare  on  English  soil,  and 
made  angels  by  waving  our  arms  around. 
We  laughed  and  laughed,  no  matter  how 
cold  it  was.  I  don’t  think  I  felt  the  cold 
when  I  was  younger. 

Fall!  was  especially  fun.  We  went  for 
long  walks  in  the  provincial  parks,  and  I 
managed  to  fall  in  some  icy  river  or  anoth¬ 
er.  The  maples  showered  us  in  red.  The 
dog  rooted  out  a  rabbit  or  two,  which  he 
was  not  smart  enough  (or  maybe  too 
smart,  I  wonder  now)  to  chase.  The  smell 
of  leaves  rotting  on  the  ground  was  deli¬ 
cious,  the  regeneration  of  life.  I  didn’t 
think  of  it  like  that  as  a  child,  I  know. 
Then  I  just  liked  the  smell.  Now  I  must 
somehow  justify  the  feeling.  Enjoying  the 
maple  for  itself  seems  silly. 

Dad  always  complained  about  the 
leaves.  Just  like  the  neighbours.  The 
neighbours  complained  a  lot  about  the 
leaves.  Having  to  rake  them.  Having  to 
stuff  them  into  bags.  Having  to  burn 


For  me,  it  is 


not  simply  winter, 
but  Winter!” 
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them.  I  liked  the  leaves.  I  would  sit  in  piles 
my  father  raked  and  let  bugs  crawl  on  me. 
Dad  would  pretend  he  hadn’t  seen  me, 
and  cover  me  up  with  leaves  until  only  my 

nose  peeked  out.  It  was  warm  like  that. 

•  •  • 

My  one  vivid  memory  of  our  trip  to 
England  that  summer  was  our  visit  to  a 
place  called  Wookey  Hole.  It  was  (I 
thought  then)  a  humongous  cave,  with  lots 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  It  was  dark 
and  claustrophobic,  and  I  shuddered  when 
told  how  many  people  had  died  in  there. 
But  my  favourite  part  was  above  ground. 
At  Wookey  Hole  they  made  paper. 

It  wasn’t  just  any  paper.  It  was  thick, 
coarse  paper.  British  paper,  designed  to 
last.  You  could  watch  it  being  made.  Trees, 
and  bits  of  leaves,  and  bark,  chewed  and 
ground  into  pulp,  then  strained  through 
wire  mesh  to  get  impurities  out.  I  was 
amazed  at  how  white  the  paper  turned 
out.  In  the  end  it  got  pressed  flat,  and  you 
could  buy  it  at  the  little  gift  shop  and  take 
it  home  to  friends. 

I  bought  some.  I  was  enthralled  with  the 
rough  texture,  the  unfinished  edges.  It  was¬ 
n’t  like  the  paper  I  usually  wrote  on.  That 
was  flimsy,  this  was  tough.  That  paper  can 


last  about  fifty  years.  The  paper  I  bought  at 
Wookey  Hole  had  a  little  card  that 
promised  that  —  if  the  paper  was  cared  for 
—  it  could  last  five  hundred  years.  I  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  idea  that  ink,  the  outpouring 
of  my  blood,  could  last  five  hundred  years. 
That  some  day  some  kid  like  me  could  read 

what  I’d  written  from  the  heart. 

•  •  • 

I  became  more  stridently  Canadian  in 
the  States.  People  were  forever  asking  me 
stupid  questions  about  Canada,  so  in  self- 
defence  I  took  up  the  stance  that  Canada 
was  too  deep  to  be  explained. 

Kids  asked  if  Canadians  live  in  igloos,  or 
whether  we  drive  sled  dogs  to  work  every 
day.  They  asked  if  there  were  ever  any 
summer  in  Canada,  and  they  always 
expected  me  to  know  the  score  in  the 
hockey  game  the  previous  night.  One  kid 
even  asked  if  Canada  is  a  state,  to  which  I 
cryptically  replied  “Soon!” 

In  return,  I  learned  all  fifty  states  faster 
than  anyone  in  my  class.  I  took  advanced 
U.S.  history,  and  laughed  in  when  the 
teacher  started  lecturing  about  how  the 
U.S.  had  won  the  War  of  1812.  I  knew  all 
the  presidents,  none  of  the  prime  minis¬ 
ters,  but  I  still  maintained  the  Canadian 


system  of  government  was  better.  I 
mocked  the  electoral  college,  and  told 
people  I  was  glad  I  couldn’t  vote.  I  told 

people  I  missed  the  snow. 

•  •  • 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  wrote  anything  on 
that  paper.  If  I  took  the  time  to  look,  I 
would  probably  find  it  sitting  in  the  back 
of  my  desk  drawer  somewhere.  It’ll  last 

five  hundred  years,  you  know. 

•  •  • 

My  family  would  drive  up  to  Canada 
for  Christmas.  The  border  guards  always 
hassled  me  the  most  because  I  didn’t  have 
a  birth  certificate.  I  had  an  American 
green  card,  a  British  passport,  and  a 
Quebecois  baptismal  certificate.  I  belong 
nowhere.  I  have  always  been  relative. 

Driving  over  the  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge,  the  whole  car  would  break  out 
into  a  bad  rendition  of  “O  Canada.”  I 
would  usually  cry.  So  would  my  mother.  I 
never  knew  if  we  were  leaving,  or  if  we 
were  coming  home. 

•  •  • 

My  feet  are  once  again  planted  firmly 
on  Canadian  soil.  I  go  to  school  here.  It  is 
where  I  live,  where  my  heart  is.  I  know 
that  a  lot  of  my  classmates  will  eventually 
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THENEWHYUNDAI  DRIVING  IS  BEUEVING 


A  unique  summer  camp  for  children  entering 
grades  four  through  eight! 


Science  Quest  is  a  day  camp  run  on  the  campus  of 
Queen’s  University  in  July  and  August.  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1988,  the  camp  has  been  teaching  children  about 
the  exciting  world  of  Science,  Engineering  and 
Technology.  Through  ‘hands-on’  activities,  campers 
themselves  are  able  to  explore  how  things  work  in  the 
world  around  them.  It  is  a  week  long  program  full  of 
discovery  and  fun!  As  one  camper  was  known  to  say: 
“It’s  better  than  chasing  pigs!” 

As  well  this  year.  Science  Quest  will  be  running  two  week  long 
satellite  camps.  The  locations  will  be  Picton  and  Brockville. 


For  application  forms,  or  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  Tine  Janikowski  or  Michelle  Bell  at 
545-6870  or  email  us  at  qsciq@post.queensu.ca 


Applications  are  now  available 
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move  to  the  States  or  beyond  and  not 
look  back.  The  seasons  do  not  have 
exclamation  marks  for  them;  they  are 
too  repetitious,  too  familiar. 

Perhaps  I  will  roam  a  bit  once  I  grad¬ 
uate.  Perhaps  I  will  go  to  the  money,  go 
South,  for  a  while.  I  feel  the  firm  push 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  sharp  fin¬ 
gers  puncturing  the  membrane  at  the 
border.  I  am  strained,  rushed,  pressed 
forwards. 

Sometimes  I  catch  myself  forgetting 
in  the  white  blur  of  life.  I  become 
coarse,  I  do  not  hear  the  blue  jays,  I  do 
not  smell  the  rain  coming.  I  become  his- 
toricized,  relative  to  time  once  more.  I, 
too,  have  been  here  much  too  long,  I 
must  move  on.  There  must  be  a  for¬ 
ward,  I  think  to  myself,  a  future,  my 
edges  are  undefined.  I  forget  to  breathe 
properly. 

•  •  • 

I  found  the  paper  yesterday.  I  took  it 
out.  I  looked  at  it  a  while.  I  put  it  back. 
It  will  stay  blank  for  now.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  write  that  will  be  important  five 
hundred  years  from  now. 

Tara  Mansbridge  is  a  student  of  politics 
and  English  at  Queen’s. 


Canadian  Confederation 
occurred  in  1867. 

The  Queen's  University  Alma  Mater  Society 
was  founded  in  1858. 


The  AMS  is  the  oldest  student  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Canada,  and  the  only  one 
that  is  completely  student  run. 

With  17  services,  50  committees,  and 
over  100  clubs  working  under  the 
AMS  umbrella,  we  may  not  be  at  the 
same  level  as  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  yet... 

but  let's  see  how  well  Canada  would 
run  if  staffed  primarily  by  twenty¬ 
something  volunteers. 

Then  again,  if  the  ambition,  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  ingenuity  of  Queen's  stu¬ 
dents  is  any  indication,  Canada's 
future  looks  bright  indeed. 

The  AMS  is  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  Canada  since  before  its  official 
inception,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  participation  of  all  Canadians  in 
the  evolutions  our  country  will 
undergo  as  it  prepares  to  enter  the 
next  millennium. 
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An  $840  million  bridge 


—  By  Alan  MacEachern  — 


I  DROVE  home  to  Prince  Edward  Island  this  Christmas. 
I  like  to  go  straight  through,  a  thirteen-hour-plus 
sprint  fueled  on  cookies,  thermos  coffee,  and  books 
on  tape.  I  also  like  to  go  at  night;  there’s  less  traffic,  just 
trucks,  and  there’s  a  greater  sense  of  purpose.  It’s  a  trip 
of  stages.  Two  and  a  half  hours  of  instant  anti-climax, 
waiting  for  Montreal,  Montreal  itself  (for  some  reason,  I 
favour  the  bridge  going,  the  tunnel  coming  back),  straight 
past  Quebec  City,  the  long  slow  turn  to  the  right  at 
Riviere-du-Loup,  past  the  peeler  bar/hotels  near  the  New 
Brunswick  border,  the  McDonald’s  in  Edmunston  (if  it’s 
open  yet),  twist  along  the  Saint  John  River,  the  Coles 
Island  shortcut  to  Moncton  (if  the  sun’s  up  yet  —  other¬ 
wise,  beware  moose),  and  the  run  to  the  ferry.  Growing 
up,  I  was  taught  to  always  race  for  the  ferry  to  PEI.  The 
schedule  was  always  changing,  and  you  might  miss  it  by 
30  seconds.  Better  to  go  hard  and  wait  in  the  compound. 
When  I  arrive  at  Cape  Tormentine,  dipping  from  125  to 
40  kmh  for  the  first  time  in  hours,  my  neck  tight,  my  eyes 
tired,  the  heel  of  my  gas  foot  aching,  I  could  almost  jump 
the  ten  mile  strait,  what  with  the  run-up  I’ve  had. 

And  then,  decompression.  An  hour  or  so  on  the  ferry, 
walking  the  inside  deck  in  search  of  faces  from  high 
school,  checking  out  the  video  games  unchanged  from 
last  year.  And  always,  I  wander  out  on  deck,  lean  over- 
the  rail,  and  pitch  pennies  onto  the  ship’s  narrow  metal 
bumper  30  feet  below.  It’s  an  Island  tradition,  I  try  to 
convince  anyone  nearby  who  will  listen.  Most  pen¬ 
nies  bounce  off  the  bumper  into  the  water, 
and  then  we  search  our  pockets  for 
more.  When  all  the  pen- 
have  gone 
out  to 


nies 


sea,  I  wander  inside  again,  and  wait  for  the  canned  mes¬ 
sage  announcing  we  should  head  to  our  cars  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  disembarkation  —  words  I  hear  only  once  a  year. 
Driving  onto  the  Island  at  Borden,  the  soil  looks  redder, 
the  road  more  beat-up,  and  it  seems  natural  that  I’m  now 
content  to  drive  a  maximum  90  kmh. 

This  year,  I  got  to  see  the  $840  million  fixed  link  — 
the  “Confederation  Bridge,”  as  we’ll  be  obliged  to  call  it 
—  from  the  ferry.  It  looked  like  a  special  effect,  so  incon¬ 
gruous  it  might  shimmer  and  fade  if  you  look  too  long. 
That  feeling  will  fade.  I’m  sure,  with  a  trip  or  so  across  it, 
but  I  wonder  what  it  will  mean  to  trips  home  for  me. 
There  will  be  no  ferry  to  race  to,  so  perhaps  I’ll  slow 
down  (my  parents  would  approve).  But  there  will  also  be 
no  sense  of  difference  between  Island  and  mainland. 
Without  the  decompression  of  the  ferry,  will  my  sense  of 
being  home  be  different?  Will  I  drive  faster  on  the  Island? 
Will  the  Island  be  a  peninsula? 

Perhaps  next  year  I’ll  be  a  happy  convert.  I  might 
write  something  like:  “All  bordering  provinces  need 
bridges  to  make  their  artificial  borders  concrete;  good 
fences  make  good  neighbours.  A  link  between 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  Quebec  and  everywhere  else.  The  spans 
would  be  like  staples,  holding  the  country  together.” 

But  right  now,  the  link  bothers  me.  Though  its  pro¬ 
ponents  say  it  will  make  the  Island  “accessible”  and 
“competitive,”  I  wonder  if  these  are  wrong  reasons. 
Sure,  in  the  short  term  the  Island  economy  has  boost¬ 
ed,  but  in  the  long  term  will  it  benefit  from  being  on  a 
more  level  playing  field  —  or  will  it  just  be  made  non¬ 
descript?  I  think  tourists  will  be  less  likely  to  visit  an 
Island  that  isn’t  an  island,  and  I  can  see  Islanders  find¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  move  away.  And  I  can  see  myself  think¬ 
ing  a  trip  home  is  not  as  special.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  spend  the  money  encour¬ 
aging  tourists  to  pitch  pennies 
off  the  side  of  the 
ferry.  Could 
have 
been  a 
real  tourist 
attraction,  and 
84  billion  pennies  would 
have  slowly  but  steadily 
made  a  nice,  shiny  cause¬ 
way.  ^ 

Alan  MacEachern  is  a 
.  PhD  student  in  history  at 
Queen’s. 
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For  124  years,  the 
Queen’s  Journal  has 
set  the  standard  in 
Canadian  campus 
journalism. 


The  original  mandate  of  the 
Queen’s  Journal,  from  the  founding 
editorial: 


To  foster  a  literary  taste  among 
students  and  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  giving  expression  to 
their  opinions  on  leading  topics  of 
the  day.  To  furnish  such  information 
upon  collegiate  and  other  matters  as 
\vill  be  not  only  valuable  to  the 
Student,  but  it  is  hoped,  interesting 
to  the  intelligent  public  generally. 
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i®!-  Grace  Tang 


Reels  of  real  time  footage  pass 
before  my  eyes.  Yellow  fields  of 
fabric,  polka-dotted  with  graz¬ 
ing  cows.  An  old  stone  bridge, 
overgrown  with  weeds.  At  one  time  it 
crossed  over  mudflats.  Kind  of  lonely 
looking  and  poetic.  It’s  as  if  I’m  some¬ 
where  I’m  so  unfamiliar  with.  It  could  be 
Kansas. 

It’s  September  and  I’m  on  my  usual 
trip  back  from  my  hometown,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  my  “home  away  from 
home”  in  Kingston,  Ontario.  After  three 
years  of  commuting  from  eastern  to 
“upper”  Canada,  I  realize  this  could  be 
my  last  trip.  I’ll  be  graduating  from  uni¬ 
versity  this  spring.  I’ve  made  this  journey 
via  trains,  planes,  and  automobiles.  Each 
has  its  own  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions.  But  if  asked  to  pick  my 
favorite,  I  would  choose  the 
train.  It’s  cool  to  think  the  rum¬ 
bling  beneath  my  seat  rides  on 
individually-laid  tracks  originally 
linking  our  country  together  — 
before  any  roadways  or  airways 
ever  existed.  It’s  also  neat  to 
think  I  come  from  the  place 
where  the  train  sees  the  edge  of 
the  country.  Once  it’s  there,  it 
turns  around  (or  maybe  they  just 
turn  the  seats  around.  I’m  never 
quite  sure),  and  putters  back  the 
other  way. 

Commuting  to  and  from  Kingston  at 
least  twice  a  year  gives  me  a  chance  to 
soak  in  scenery  and  to  encounter  fascinat¬ 
ing  people,  conversations,  and  thought 
patterns.  This  could  happen  on  a  long 
plane  or  car  ride,  but  the  train  has  an  old- 
fashioned,  romantic  mystique  about  it 
that  I  like  to  indulge  in. 

The  first  time  I  took  the  train  to 
Kingston  from  Halifax,  I  dreaded  the 
length.  I  always  sit  in  coach  rather  than 
get  a  berth,  even  though  I  have  a  24-hour 
ordeal  ahead  of  me.  I’d  rather  sit  where  I 
can  talk  to  fellow  passengers,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  little  cubby  hole. 

After  spending  two  months  in  British 
Columbia  last  summer,  I  flew  to  Ottawa 
and  signed  up  for  a  train  home  to  Nova 
Scotia.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to 


a  dear  man  who  was  at  least  70  years  old 
and  a  delight  to  talk  and  listen  to.  We 
chatted  about  everything  from  music  to 
aliens  to  dancing,  and  we  exchanged  sto¬ 
ries  and  reflections  on  life.  He  was  from 
Montreal  and  was  travelling  to  see  his 
son,  the  head  conductor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  symphony.  I  shared  with  him 
my  summer  treeplanting  experience. 
Although  treeplanting  is  a  very  common 
job  for  university  students,  it  seemed 
completely  foreign  yet  fascinating  to  him. 
He  inspired  me  with  his  passion  for  art 
and  intelligence  for  engineering,  and  I 
explained  my  fear  and  excitement  at  grad¬ 
uating  from  university.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  I  left  feeling  as  though  I’d  known  this 
man  for  a  lifetime.  I  wondered  where  else 


I  could  find  this  kind  of  experience. 
Maybe  that  is  why  I  like  taking  the  train, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  insightful  people. 

It  was  a  half-hour  before  he  got  off  the 
train  in  New  Brunswick  when  we  official¬ 
ly  introduced  ourselves.  When  he  found 
out  my  name,  he  told  me  about  an  aunt  of 
his  who  was  also  named  Grace.  He  said 
her  skin  had  a  peachy  complexion  that  he 
always  liked  touching  because  it  was  as 
soft  as  peaches.  She  gave  him  peaches 
whenever  he  came  over  to  her  house. 
That  he  shared  this  tiny  memory  of  his 
peachy-skinned  aunt  made  me  feel  an  odd 
affinity  to  him.  Even  though  it  seems 
there  are  an  endless  number  of  people  out 
there,  the  only  way  to  meet  them  all  is  one 
at  a  time.  I  had  just  met  two  new  people. 

After  my  companion  left  I  went  to  the 


observatory  a  few  cars  down.  I  dread  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  car  to  the  next  because  you 
have  to  walk  through  the  zones  that  con¬ 
nect  cars  together.  It’s  cold  and  you  feel 
you’re  going  to  fall  through  the  floor  onto 
the  tracks.  All  you  hear  is  the  live  noise  of 
screeching  heavy  wheels  on  rusty  tracks.  I 
hastily  passed  through  these  zones  to  walk 
down  the  more  peaceful  aisles  of  snoring 
passengers,  and  went  on  through  the 
smoky  area  where  people  play  card  games 
to  pass  time.  The  observatory  up  the  stairs 
provides  a  refreshing  new  perspective  on 
the  scenery.  Instead  of  farms  and  cars  and 
houses,  there  are  telephone  wires  and 
treetops  and  distant  ski  hills.  You  can’t  get 
this  while  you’re  whizzing  through  clouds 
in  a  plane  or  squished  in  a  small  car. 

Whenever  I  come  into 
Halifax,  it  greets  me  with  fog. 
Imagine:  you  emerge  through  a 
mysterious  mist  gently  resting 
on  a  friendly  treasure,  a  seaside 
town,  filled  with  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  a  city,  only  more 
relaxed.  This  is  my  home. 

Those  fortunate  have  a  place 
where  they  feel  completely  at 
home,  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends  —  a  place  where  they 
have  a  great  sense  of  comfort 
and  belonging.  It’s  kind  of  like 
knowing  all  the  good  hiding 
spots  in  a  house,  places  to 
escape  to.  Well,  Nova  Scotia  is  almost  that 
place  for  me.  I  denied  that  for  a  while, 
particularly  when  I  left  for  the  world  of  an 
Ontario  university  —  in  search  of  bigger 
and  better.  I’ve  seen  three  areas  of 
Canada:  the  east,  the  middle,  the  west. 
Part  of  Canada’s  beauty  is  this  vastness 
and  spaciousness.  But  sometimes  I  wish 
my  hiding  spots  were  closer  together, 
because  I  feel  torn  between  them.  Leaving 
one  for  good  would  be  difficult,  but  so  is 
dividing  my  time  between  the  two.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  best  solution  is  to  take  a  piece 
from  each  and  keep  them  close  to  me. 
After  all,  they’re  only  a  long  and  wonder¬ 
ful  train  ride  away. 

Grace  Tang  is  a  geological  engineering 
student  at  Queen’s. 
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The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation’s  Rita  and  Friends 
propped  up  a  long-dead  national  identity. 

We  should  have  been  watching  Ralph  Benmergui. 


Television’s  Rita  and 
Friends,  which  show¬ 
cased  only  Canadian 
talent,  was  the  most  successful  show  in  the 
CBC’s  history.  Its  predecessor,  Friday 
Night  with  Ralph  Benmergui,  also  com¬ 
pletely  Canadian,  was  one  of  the  net¬ 
work’s  quickest  flops.  Rita’s  reception  and 
Ralph’s  rejection  are  closely  linked  to 
Canada’s  cultural  identity:  Rita  and 
Friends  endangered  Canadian  unity  by 
pacifying  its  audience  with  an  old,  tradi¬ 
tional,  failing  myth  of  Canadian  identity, 
and  the  unorthodox  approach  of  Friday 
Night  with  Ralph  Benmergui  tried  to 


By  Wayne  Henning 


invigorate  Canadian  unity. 

Locating  a  single  national  identity  in 
Canada  is  a  daunting  task.  The  Canadian 
government  and  its  public  broadcaster 
have  failed.  In  his  essay 
“Encoding/Decoding,”  Stuart  Hall  com¬ 
ments  that  audiences  decode  messages 
encoded  within  television  texts  according 
to  their  own  sense  perception  of  reality. 
Sense  perception  is  affected  by  entrenched 
systems  of  ideology  which  govern  soci¬ 
eties.  Canada  has  no  such  homogenous 


system  of  fully  entrenched  ideology. 
Relative  to  its  land  mass,  Canada’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  small;  relative  to  the  country’s 
rural  communities,  urban  centres  are  few. 
Canada  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  multicul¬ 
tural  mosaic.  Most  Canadians  live  within 
200  kilometres  of  the  United  States,  which 
undoubtedly  influences  national  culture. 
The  economic  interests  of  various  regions 
of  the  country  diverge  based  on  their  loca¬ 
tion  to  natural  resources.  The  task  of  the 
federal  government  has  been  to  mediate 
between  these  interests. 

Since  its  inception,  Canada’s  system  of 
broadcasting  has  been  used  for  the  ere- 
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photos  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 


ation,  perpetuation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  country’s  national  identity.  The  CBC  is 
supposed  to  provide  quality  television 
using  a  large  majority  of  Canadian  content. 
Such  content  ultimately  works  to  reflect 
and  mediate  Canada’s  diversity  into  a 
homogenous  national  cultural  representa¬ 
tion.  This  representation  serves  as  the 
object  of  a  process  of  identification. 

Friday  Night  with  Ralph  Benmergui  — 
infamous  for  such  antics  as  the  “Name  the 
Lump  on  Ralph’s  Forehead”  contest  and 
Ralph’s  interview  with  Nardwuar  the 
Human  Serviette  —  was  far  removed  from 
what  the  CBC  traditionally  presented  as 
Canadian  content.  Critics  from  both 
inside  the  CBC  and  the  media  butchered 
the  program  for  everything  from  the  cost 
of  its  production  to  its  so-called  American 
stylistic  approach.  This  criticism  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  program  from  fitting  in  as  an  object 
in  the  process  of  identification.  John  Cuff, 
a  writer  for  The  Globe  and  Mail,  was  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  need  for  a  production  crew 
of  26.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  blame 
Friday  Nighfs  failure  on  how  it  used  its 
production  budget.  It  failed  because  core 
content  broke  from  the  national  CBC 
norm.  In  The  Globe,  Cuff  called  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  “disaster  of  network  proportions.” 
That  article,  headlined  “It’s  Friday  Night! 
Do  You  Know  Where  Your  Tax  Dollars 
Are?”  was  typical  of  the  show’s  negative 
media  reception.  Another  critic  wrote  that 
the  Ralph  show  reminded  him  of  a  white 
Arsenio.  Mark  Breslin,  executive  producer 
of  Friday  Night  and  former  producer  of  the 
Arsenio  Hall  Show,  refuted  this  claim  in 
SHIFT  magazine: 

Sir,  I  knew  Arsenio.  I’ve  produced 
Arsenio.  The  show  was  not  Arse^/o... Want 
to  know  a  secret?  The  show  was  not  based 
on  an  American  model.  It  was  not  a  talk 
show.  Any  moron  could  see  that.  There 
was  no  desk.  There  was  no  skyline.  There 
was  a  forty-foot  mural  of  a  hermaphrodite 
from  Pompeii.  Just  like  an  American  talk 
show.  Right. 

Perhaps  there  were  definite  elements  of 
American  culture  in  the  show’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  it  certainly  did  not  dictate  the 
style  or  content  of  the  program.  Of  course 
American  culture  has  affected  Canada’s 
identification  process:  Canadian  culture 
soaks  up  American  culture  and  incorpo¬ 
rates  it  into  its  own  ideology.  It  is  virtual¬ 
ly  impossible  to  ignore  this  influence.  The 
CBC’s  biggest  failure  in  the  face  of  massive 
government  funding  cuts  is  its  inability  to 
make  Canadian  society  care  about  its  sur¬ 


vival.  Instead  of  appropriating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  American  culture  to  remedy  this 
situation,  the  CBC  seems  determined  to 
strengthen  a  very  weak  wall  of  insulation; 
it  acts  to  protect  a  dead  myth  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  cultural  identity  of  the 
Canadian  nation.  Friday  Night  did  not  rely 
completely  on  this  homogenized  myth  and 
the  accepted  television  format  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Canadian  nation.  This  should 
have  been  welcomed,  not  panned. 

The  stylistic  approach  of  the  program 
offered  a  mosaic  of  popular  culture  from  a 
Canadian  perspective.  Using  scripted 
antics  and  interviews  and  musical  perfor¬ 
mances,  Friday  Night  made  great  strides  to 
be  bolder  than  past  Canadian  variety 
shows.  But  this  effort  amounted  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  often  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  contradiction.  The  contradiction 
in  Friday  Nighfs  presentation  was  its  focus 
on  celebration  and  flamboyance  in  the  face 
of  a  sombre  and  cynical  national  myth  of 
what  constitutes  the  Canadian  experience. 
This  experience  is  typically  thought  of  as  a 
rural  experience  based  on  community 
strength  and  struggle  in  the  face  of  a  harsh, 
inhospitable  climate.  This  is  obviously  not 
a  unified  Canadian  experience.  Friday 
Night  never  abandoned  this  myth  of  the 
Canadian  experience,  it  just  didn’t  let  it 
dictate  the  stylistic  content  or  presentation 
of  the  program.  The  show  was  rooted  in  a 
cynical  reaction  to  the  Canadian  myth;  for 
example,  one  of  the  stage  backdrops  for 
the  program  was  an  over-sized  Canadian 
flag  waving  beaver.  Benmergui  gave 
monologues  on  issues  of  topical  relevance 
from  his  own  unique  suburban  Canadian 
perspective.  His  attire  was  always  very 


Breslin’s  rules  for  Canadian 

talk/  variety  TV: 

1 .  A  male  lead  named  Gord 

2.  A  female  lead  named 

Anne 

3.  Use  a  fiddle  player  — 

somewhere,  anywhere 

4.  Set  your  show  north  of 

the  tree  line 

5.  A  dewy,  earnest  poverty 

bright,  bold  and  flamboyant.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  core  included  guest  interviews  and 
performances,  accompanied  by  various 
comedy  skits. 

According  to  Breslin,  Friday  Night  was 
forward  looking.  Given  the  cultural  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  nation  over  the  last  five  years, 
a  fresh,  forward-looking  approach  to 
entertainment  television  seemed  like  a 
great  idea.  Breslin  tried  for,  in  his  words, 
“An  approach  that  would  accentuate  the 
eccentricities  of  Canadian  culture.”  In 
essence  Breslin  and  Friday  Night  searched 
for  an  audience  that  preferred  not  to  wal¬ 
low  in  an  accepted  television  format  that 
perpetuated  a  false  myth  of  national  unity 
—  a  myth  wrapped  up  in  a  collage  of 
beaver  pelts,  maple  syrup,  fish  and  lumber. 
“There  was  an  audience  I  could  see...  They 
live  in  apartments,  they  go  to  the  mall, 
they’re  not  afraid  of  showbiz.  Their 
Canadian  identity  isn’t  so  fragile  as  to  be 
threatened  by  an  eccentric,  parabolic  mir¬ 
ror  held  up  to  them.  They  find  the  distor- 
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rion  refreshing,  challenging,”  Breslin  said. 

Friday  Night  with  Ralph  Benmergui 
never  found  this  audience  on  a  national 
level.  Although  over  250,000  viewers 
tuned  in  each  week,  this  number  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  Rita  show’s  usual  draw 
of  1.3  million. 

Those  readily  accepting  Breslin’s  idea  to 
accentuate  the  eccentricity  of  Canadian 
culture  were  young,  sophisticated  people 
living  close  to  urban  centres.  The  CBC  was 
reluctant  to  address  or  adopt  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  an  urban  ethos  in  national  pro¬ 
gramming.  The  full  support  of  the  CBC 
would  have  made  a  difference  in  reaching 
an  audience  beyond  urban  centres.  This 
support  never  came.  Breslin  was  told  by 
the  CBC  not  to  abandon  the  corporation’s 
core  audience.  An  innovative,  hip, 
Canadian,  Friday  night  variety  show  that 
was  not  to  abandon  the  CBC’s  core  audi¬ 
ence?  An  oxymoron,  one  could  say. 

Breslin’s  list  of  unwritten  rules  for 
Canadian  talk/variety  TV:  a  male  lead 
named  Cord;  a  female  lead  named  Anne; 
use  a  fiddle  player  —  somewhere,  any¬ 
where;  set  your  show  north  of  the  tree 
line;  a  dewy,  earnest  poverty. 

However  stereotypical  these  rules  seem 
to  be  to  the  success  of  CBC’s  Rita  and 
Friends,  they  are  not  far  off  the 
mark.  Following  the  can¬ 
cellation  of 
Friday  Night 
and  the 
swift 


success  of  Rita  and  Friends,  Breslin  com¬ 
mented  in  SFIIFT: 

After  the  show  was  cancelled  the  auras  of 
all  the  producers  cracked  open  and  a 
thousand  vermilion  monarch  butterflies 
flew  out  over  Lake  Muskoka  in  perfect 
formation.  “BRING  BACK  TOMMY 
HUNTER,”  they  said. 

The  basic  format  of  Rita  and  Friends  had 
more  than  a  few  similarities  to  the  old 
Tommy  Hunter  Show.  In  addition  to  the 
diversity  of  musical  styles  and  total 
Canadian  content  rule,  Rita  and  Friends 
mimicked  the  format  of  the  Tommy 
Hunter  Show.  Rita,  just  like  the  earlier 
series,  was  a  live  music  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram.  Musical  guests  on  both  programs 
were  treated  like  members  of  the  family. 
Rita’s  role  as  host,  as  was  Tommy’s,  was  to 
introduce  conversations  and  perform  in 
duets.  The  focus  was  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  musical 
guest.  Along  with 
telling  the 
occasional 


story  about  her  life,  it  was  also  customary 
for  Rita  to  sing  two  songs  on  her  own. 
Tommy  did  the  same.  Both  Rita  and 
Tommy  appear  as  very  simple,  humble 
Canadians  who  reflect  and  understand  the 
earnestness  of  poverty  through  music  and 
styles  of  presentation  —  “Working  Class 
Heroes,”  if  you  will. 

Rita  MacNeil  was  born  and  raised  in  Big 
Pond,  Nova  Scotia.  Overweight,  40-some¬ 
thing,  born  with  a  cleft  palate,  short,  shy 
and  terribly  uncomfortable  in  front  of  a 
television  camera,  she  was  not  the  most 
likely  woman  to  host  the  CBC’s  highlest 
rated  new  show  in  his¬ 
tory.  A  single 
mother  with 


two 


Those  readily  accepting 
Breslin’s  idea  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  eccentricity  of 
Canadian  culture  were 
young,  sophisticated  peo 
pie  living  close  to  urban 
centres.  The  CBC  was 
reluctant  to  address  or 
adopt  the  dissemination 
an  urban  ethos  in 
national  programming. 
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children,  Rita  scrubbed  floors  and  lived  on 
welfare  for  years  before  her  success.  Rita’s 
shortcomings  in  hosting  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  described  as  virtues  rather 
than  liabilities.  Sandra  Faire,  one  of  the 
show’s  producers,  said  Rita  “has  paid  a  lot 
of  dues,  she  has  struggled  to  get  to  where 
she  is...  Canadians  always  respond  to 
more  real  and  more  genuine  things.” 
Given  the  overall  economic  climate  of  the 
nation,  more  and  more  Canadians  from 
both  rural  and  urban  communities  are 
finding  themselves  identifying  with  hard 

times.  The  Maritimes 


tainly  the  hardship  capital  of  Canada;  Rita 
MacNeil’s  Maritime  roots  act  as  a  unify¬ 
ing  basis  for  the  nation’s  identification 
with  hard  times.  Overcoming  her  strug¬ 
gles  in  the  face  of  hardship  has  been 
admired  and  valorized  as  inspirational. 
Friday  Night  and  its  host  Ralph  Benmergui 
had  no  such  inspirational  quality. 

Ralph  Benmergui,  a  Spanish  Moroccan 
Jew  born  in  Tangier,  immigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  family  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  A  Toronto  suburbanite, 
Benmergui  began  performing  as  a  stand- 
up  comic  and  part-time  actor.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Ryerson’s  School  of 
Journalism  he  began  a  distinguished 
career  with  the  CBC.  As  well  as  hosting 
CBC  Radio’s  Prime  Time,  Benmergui  co¬ 
hosted  CBC  Television’s  Mid-day  with 
Valerie  Pringle.  He  cultivated  a  reputation 
as  somewhat  of  a  comedic  journalist.  He 
now  hosts  his  own  current  affairs  program 
on  CBC  Newsworld,  Benmergui  Livel 

Ralph  Benmergui  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Rita  MacNeil.  His  ethnic  origins  and 
professional  experience  contradict  what 
constitutes  the  traditional  myth  of 
Canadian  national  identity.  Exactly  where 
do  successful  suburbanite  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties  fit  into  the  national  myth?  Although 
multiculturalism  is  part  of  Canada’s 
national  identity,  Canadian  multicultural¬ 
ism  is  predicated  on  a  myth  of  its  own. 
While  Rita’s  cultural  origins  and  intended 
audience  fit  very  nicely  into  Canada’s 
myth  of  national  identity,  Ralph’s  cultural 
origins  and  his  intended  audience  did  not. 

Friday  Night  with  Ralph  Benmergui  had 
a  lot  working  against  it.  It  embraced  a 
forward  looking  vision  while  trying  to 
maintain  the  CBC’s  core  audience.  In  the 
process  of  this  presentation  not  only  did 
Friday  Night  alienate  the  CBC’s  core 
audience,  it  also  alienated  its  alternative. 
The  lightning  success  of  Rita  and  Friends 
can  be  seen  as  derivative  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  Canadian  myth.  It  fully  embraced  a 
tried-and-true  television  format  that 
never  questioned  or  re-interpreted  the 
meaning  of  Canadian.  Rita  used  this  myth 
to  act  as  the  thread  that  weaved  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  musical  entertainment  from  across 
the  country  into  a  coherent  whole.  The 
unified  picture  left  Rita  depicted  as  an 
all-Canadian  mother  figure  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  size  and  mythical  nurturing 
nature  of  the  country.  As  Canadian  media 
authority  Peter  Harcourt  commented  in 
his  article  “The  Canadian  Nation;  An 
Unfmished  Text,”  the  tendency  for 
Canadian  identity  to  be  produced 
through  a  mythical,  poetic  association 


with  the  landscape  is  pervasive.  In  Rita 
and  Friends,  this  association  relates  to  the 
earnest  lifestyle  of  the  working  class. 
Myth  is  produced  by  myth.  Friday 
NighFs  shock  to  the  collective 
Canadian  identification  process  should 
have  been  praised  and  cultivated.  Instead, 
it  was  criticized  and  rejected  for  its  “for¬ 
eign  qualities.”  Canada’s  identification 
with  hardship  and  humility  is  a  self-ful¬ 
filling  prophecy  that  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  therapeutically  dealt  with 
through  innovations  in  the  way  Canadian 
culture  is  represented  in  both  the  arts  and 
the  media.  Given  the  chance,  Friday 
Night  could  have  done  this.  The  show 
had  to  try  to  please  too  many  people  — 
both  inside  and  outside  the  CBC  —  so  it 
could  never  realize  its  potential.  Rita  and 
Friends's  success  lay  in  the  fact  it  did 
nothing  productive  or  truly  innovative.  It 
apathetically  pacified  its  audience  with  an 
old,  traditional,  failing  myth  of  what 
Canadian  identity  should  be. 

With  Canada  at  a  cultural  crossroad  in 
relation  to  the  definition  of  its  nation¬ 
hood,  Rita  and  Friends  stood  ignorant  to 
the  fact  its  very  premise  opposed  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  Canada’s  unity  dilemma. 
Hopefully,  given  the  recent  changes  in 
how  the  CBC  operates,  a  new  collective 
will  arise  from  its  ashes  to  represent  and 
reflect  a  new  sense  of  Canada’s  nation¬ 
hood  —  based  on  the  fruits  of  innovation, 
not  stagnation.  ^ 

Wayne  Henning  is  a  film  student  at 
Queen ’s. 
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‘T’ argent  et 
a  vote  ethnique^^ 

By  Scott  Kemp 

ONEY  AND  THE  ETHNIC  VOTE.  No  comment  was  more  vilified 
than  Jacques  Parizeau’s  snap  assessment  of  his  side’s  razor- 
thin  defeat  in  the  1995  Quebec  referendum. 


But  reaction  has  been 
virtually  all  criticism  —  and 
no  analysis.  The  reason  is 
simple:  Any  analysis  would 
inevitably  conclude  that 
Parizeau’s  comments  were 
right  on  the  money.  And  the 
ethnic  vote. 

Business,  especially  big  business, 
doesn’t  like  political  instability,  and  seces¬ 
sion  is  about  as  unstable  as  you  can  get. 
Therefore,  business,  or  “money,”  if  you 
will,  tends  to  be  leery  of  Quebec  sepa¬ 
ratism.  No  surprises  there. 

The  issue  that  dares  not  speak  its  name, 
though,  is  the  so-called  ethnic  vote:  the 
fact  non-francophone  Quebeckers,  be  they 
English,  Jewish,  Italian,  or  Lebanese,  see 
no  advantage  to  supporting  a  separate 
Quebec.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple,  too 
—  Quebec  separatism  is  a  matter  of  ethnic 
nationalism.  The  descendants  of  the 
French  settlers  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  see  themselves  as  a  nation,  as  an 
identifiable  group  with  its  own  language, 
culture,  and  history,  like  the  Jews,  the 
Scots,  or  the  Japanese.  Like  most  other 
“nationalists”  in  the  world,  many 
Quebecois  want  their  own  country  devot¬ 
ed  to  preserving  linguistic  and  cultural  dis¬ 
tinctiveness. 

This  is,  of  course,  where  English 
Canadians,  “ethnics,”  and  other  oppo¬ 


nents  of  separatism  get  squeamish.  Is  it 
right  to  create  a  state  for  the  sake  of  one 
dominant  ethnic  group?  Among  English 
Canadians  and  federalist  Quebeckers,  the 
answer  is  a  resounding  no.  Some  oppo¬ 
nents  of  separatism,  notably  former  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  even  equate  sep¬ 
aratism  with  racism. 

This,  however,  is  unfair.  Separatism 
may  certainly  be  bad  for  Canada,  unpatri¬ 
otic,  unconstitutional,  and  even  traitor¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  not  racist. 

To  condemn  all  nation  states  is  to  con¬ 
demn  many  of  the  world’s  most  tolerant 
countries.  After  all,  what  is  Sweden  if  not 
a  state  for  Swedes?  Norway  even  went  so 
far  as  to  separate  from  Sweden  early  this 
century,  hence  giving  Norwegians  a  nation 
state  of  their  own.  Yet  these  Scandinavian 
countries  are  generally  recognized  as  two 
of  the  most  progressive  and  tolerant  in  the 
world. 

Of  course,  the  twentieth  century  has 
seen  the  terrible  consequences  of  extreme 
nationalism  with  Nazi  Germany. 
However,  the  culprit  was  extremism,  not 
nationalism.  If  Sweden  can  be  a  nation 
state  without  Nazism,  so  can  Germany. 
And  today  it  is. 

Ethnic  nationalism  is  also  not  unknown 
in  English  Canada.  Until  the  Second 
World  War,  English  Canada  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation  state  of  its 
own.  Such  sentiment  is  deeply  rooted  in 
our  history. 

Lord  Durham,  in  his  famous  analysis  of 


the  1837  rebellions,  described  British 
North  America  as  “two  nations  warring  in 
the  bosom  of  a  single  state.”  In  1867, 
Confederation  was  understood  to  rest 
upon  “two  founding  nations.” 
Subsequently,  politicians  like  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  often  referred  to  Canada’s 
“two  founding  races.”  (In  Victorian  par¬ 
lance,  “race”  tended  to  denote  ethnic,  as 
opposed  to  physical,  differences.) 

And  English  Canada  did  behave  much 
like  a  nation.  Its  citizens  were  largely  of 
British  origin  and  tended  to  view  them¬ 
selves  as  part  of  a  larger  Anglo-Saxon  dias¬ 
pora.  They  flew  the  Union  Jack,  sang 
“God  Save  The  King,”  and  enlisted  to 
defend  the  Empire  in  both  the  Boer  War 
and  the  Great  War.  In  the  early  1900s, 
plans  even  surfaced  for  a  sort  of  “Imperial 
Federation”  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  These  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  were  to  share  a  foreign  policy, 
military,  and  currency,  all  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  “Imperial  Parliament”  in 
London.  Of  course,  the  Irish,  the  Dutch 
Afrikaaners,  and  the  Quebecois  were  not 
impressed. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  this  old. 
Imperial,  English  Canada  began  to  unrav¬ 
el.  A  large  wave  of  European  immigration 
flooded  Ontario,  which  had  long  been  the 
bastion  of  Canadian  “Anglo-Saxon-dom.” 
Britain  lost  its  Empire  and  began  a  long 
period  of  relative  decline.  Globalization 
replaced  old  Imperial  trade  routes.  The 


The  wake  of  a  narrow  loss  at  Oui  headquarters  at  the  Palais  de  Congres  in  Montreal,  October  30,  1995. 


Jacques  Parizeau:  “We  fought  a  good  Michele  Bertrand  consoles  a  weeping  Lucien  Bouchard  and  his  wife,  Audrey 

fight.”  Parizeau  later  resigned  as  premier  Julie  Gagne.  The  pair  came  with  fellow  Best,  listen  in  silence  to  a  booming 

and  leader  of  the  Parti  Quebecois.  University  of  Montreal  students.  ovation  upon  taking  the  podium. 


United  States,  not  Britain,  became  the 
dominant  Western  power  of  the  Cold  War. 
But  perhaps  most  importantly,  English 
Canadians  changed,  too.  They  shed  a  lin¬ 
gering  colonial  mentality  to  become  an 
important  “middle  power”  on  the  world 
stage. 

This  transformed  English  Canadian 
sentiments  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  eth¬ 
nic  nationalism  to  what  we  now  call  “civic 
nationalism.”  English  Canadians  began  to 
define  their  country  in  terms  of  federal¬ 
ism,  constitutionalism,  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  diversity,  and  even  social  pro¬ 
grams.  Citizenship,  not  kinship,  was  the 
new  guiding  principle. 


Unfortunately,  Quebec’s  post-war 
transformation  pushed  it  in  almost  the 
opposite  direction.  Erench  Canadians 
stopped  looking  to  the  Catholic  Church 
for  social  guidance  and  began  to  view 
their  language  and  culture  as  their  defin¬ 
ing  characteristics.  Resentment  over 
Canada’s  Imperial  past  and  anglophone 
economic  dominance  further  fuelled  this 
re-invigorated  nationalism.  The  Quiet 
Revolution  had  changed  Quebecois 
nationalism  from  strict  devotion  to  stri¬ 
dent  emotion. 

None  of  these  changes,  in  Quebec  or  in 
the  rest  of  Canada,  was  necessarily  bad.  In 
fact,  they  were  invigorating  and  liberating. 


The  only  problem  was  that  Quebec  and 
English  Canada  became  invigorated  in 
opposite,  almost  irreconcilable  ways.  The 
result  is  a  deeply  divided  country.  English 
Canada  is  suspicious  of  a  Quebec  that 
won’t  become  a  fully  integrated  part  of 
the  Canadian  civil  state.  Quebec  is  suspi¬ 
cious  of  a  largely  anglophone  country  that 
frowns  upon  Erench  nationalism. 

Is  there  a  solution?  Our  ancestors 
designed  a  single  state  to  accommodate 
two  nations.  Can  we  now  design  a  state  to 
accommodate  two  opposing  views  of 
nationalism  itself?  Or  would  a  house  so 
divided  be  truly  unable  to  stand? 

That  is  the  question.  <4* 
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Just  the  beginning 

A  note  on  the  project  by  Nick  Szymanis 


ON  January  2nd  and  3rd,  CBC  National 
News  aired  a  two-part  discussion  on 
Canadian  national  identity,  hosted  by 
Rex  Murphy.  Like  past  CBC  specials  on  the 
topic,  it  covered  the  country  coast  to  coast. 
Murphy  strolled  along  beaches,  through  fields, 
parks  and  living  rooms,  accompanied  by  ordi¬ 
nary  and  accomplished  people,  and  discussed 
what  it  means  to  be  Canadian.  Some  responses 
were  insightful,  many  were  confused  —  and  all 
came  from  people  over  40.  Only  some  elderly 
gentlemen  in  Brandon,  Manitoba,  who  have 
preserved  some  of  Canada’s  early  aircraft,  stood 
out  with  their  comments  about  war  and  how  it 
once  defined  us.  But  like  the  planes  they  pre¬ 
serve,  that  definition  doesn’t  fly  anymore.  As 
Murphy’s  discussion  showed,  the  generation 
between  theirs  and  ours  is  struggling  to  come  up 
with  something  better. 

This  magazine  has  collected  reflections, 
thoughts,  and  experiences  from  this  generation’s 
university  students,  a  group  Murphy  never 
polled.  Perhaps  he  missed  us  because  university 
students  are  often  squirrelled  away  from  the 
mainstream,  where  we  are  trained  to  keep  an 
objective,  critical  outlook  on  whatever  the 
CBC’s  target  audience  —  a  group  40  and  older 
—  is  doing  with  this  country. 

Of  all  the  universities  in  Canada,  Queen’s  is 
a  classic  case:  We  are  like  summer  camp  — 
largely  removed  from  the  distractions  of  a  big 


city  and  happy  because  of  it.  Many  students  call 
this  place  the  home  of  the  most  blissful  years  of 
their  life.  Queen’s  is  known  for  its  close  com¬ 
munity  and  the  membership  it  offers  students. 
This  maintains  high  admission  standards,  a 
strong  national  draw  and  active  alumni  support. 
However,  in  a  time  of  heightened  national  vul¬ 
nerability,  the  generational  party  on  campus  and 
the  six  blocks  around  it  borders  on  ignorance. 
It’s  an  expensive  time  to  keep  insights,  reflec¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  to  ourselves  and  play  pool, 
drink  beer  and  forget  about  it  all.  We’ve  let  the 
security  and  bliss  of  this  place  overcome  us  if 
we  don’t  have  anything  to  offer  the  ongoing 
and  tiring  struggle  of  defining  our  citizenship 
and  our  country. 

The  Queen’s  Journal  has  appealed  for  the 
thoughts  and  writing  of  Queen’s  students 
through  ads  in  regular  editions  of  our  newspa¬ 
per.  We  surfed  the  Net  and  contacted  Queen’s 
students  from  across  Canada  —  from  Labrador 
City  to  Nanaimo  —  and  gave  them  the  same 
invitation. 

So  here  it  is,  Rex  Murphy,  your  audience, 
members  of  Parliament  and  anyone  else  trying 
to  overcome  our  country’s  ridiculous  geography 
with  some  self-understanding:  Here’s  what  we 
have  to  contribute.  Here  is  the  writing  and 
artwork  of  our  experience  with  Canada,  an 
effort  to  assemble  some  perspectives  on  this 
great  place,  the  country  beyond  the  campus. 


photo  by  Shanthi  Aranha 


Q:  Which  of  these  people  is  a  member 
of  the  Queen’s  Alumni  Association? 


A:  All  of  them! 


The  Alumni  Association  has  more  than  100,000  members  worldwide.  What  can  it  do  for  you? 

^  Keep  you  in  touch  with  other  grads  through  the  free,  bimonthly  Alumni  Review  magazine 
^  Help  you,  your  classmates,  and  friends  organize  reunions  and  other  special  events 
%/  Help  you  meet  other  alumni  in  a  new  city  through  our  branches  across  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  the  world 
which  host  dinners,  receptions,  speakers,  young  alumni  gatherings,  and  pub  nights 
^  Offer  you  money-saving  goods  and  services  such  as  life,  home,  and  auto  insurance,  the  Queen’s  Bank 
of  Montreal  MasterCard®  (which  earns  money  for  Queen's  while  actually  saving  you  money!),  alumni 
travel  tours  to  exciting  destinations,  and  quality  merchandise  that  make  great  gifts  or  mementos 
^  Provide  you  with  a  Queen’s  alumni  card  that  gives  you  access  to  the  libraries,  Phys-Ed  Centre,  campus 

pubs,  and  other  Queen's  facilities  and  services 

^  Provide  you  with  opportunities  to  help  the  University  and  current  students  through  donations  of  your 


time,  money,  and  expertise 


How  do  I  join  the  Queen's  University  Alumni  Association? 

Graduate!  Every  Queen's  grad,  diploma  holder,  and  former  student  automatically  becomes  a  member. 

For  more  details,  please  call  (613)  545-2060, 1-800-267-7837  (toll-free  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.)  or  check  out  our  web  page  at  http://www.queensu.ca/alumni/al/al.htm 
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li'eart  of  uiy  people  to  reach  out  and  grasp  that  which  is  needed  for  our 
^^ging  among  the  i/oung  of  my  nation  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  people 
^i^ide  them  with  a  sense  of  worth  and  purpose.  They  will  he  our  new  warriors. 

I  hehuuch  lom;er  and  more  demanding  than  it  was  in  olden  days, 
if  tidy  will  demand  more  determination;  separation  from 
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Aboriginal  Student  Serviced 


Shannon  Wesley,  B.ScH;  Christian  Andersen,  MA;  Nancy  Peters,  B.Ed;  Holly  Holtman,  LIB;  Johna  Hupfield,  B.Ed.  Seated  -  Marcel  Larouche,  LLB;  Paula  Saunders,  MAI 


